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And a Happy New Year of worth- 
while teaching. SCHOOL SHOP 
wishes to take this opportunity to 
extend season's greetings to all 
its readers. We will be back 
again next month under a 1949 
dateline doing our best to bring 
to you the latest and best in in- 
dustrial education. We hope to 
make this the best year yet for 
SCHOOL SHOP. We will continue 
to bring you the usual wide va- 
riety of features and articles on 
developments in the field and in 
teaching technics. 
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School Shop TALK 


COMMENTS ON ISSUES FACING INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Salaries and Inflation 

Salaries, like everything else, have 
been going up. At least the national 
averages show such movement. 

A recent survey by C. J. Gerbracht 
and K. Phillips of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, which was published in brief 
form by the American Industrial Arts 
Association, shows the upward climb of 
salaries in the industrial-education de- 
partments of teacher-training  institu- 
tions. 

The pay increases are notable, but, 
as the authors indicate, so also is the 
cost of living. Using the base figure of 
100 for 1939 and using 167 as the index 
for 1948 as published by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, salaries have 
increased only about half of the increase 
in the cost of living. 

Typical is the national average for 
assistant professors of industrial arts. 
The national average in 1939 was $2547. 
Today it is $3426 while the salary 
needed to give a commensurate gain in 
purchasing power is $4273. The in- 
crease in salary is 34 percent while the 
increase in living costs is nearly 70 per- 
cent. 

Obviously, the increases have been too 
little and too late. 


We have been talking about average 
salaries, of course. The range in salaries 
paid is terrific. For instance, the low 
end of the scale for assistant professors 
is $2000 while the high is $5912. The 
average figure noted above is $3426, but 
it most be borne in mind that half of the 
teacher-trainers of this rank do not re- 
ceive this much money. 

Geographic location seems to have 
relatively little to do with the pay of 
industrial-arts teacher-trainers. Some of 
the highest salaries are paid in the 
South, traditionally considered to be 
underprivileged educationally. States 
with the highest averages are scattered 
through all sections of the country. Low 
states do show a slight pattern in that 
the tier of states from the Dakotas south 
to Louisiana have a poor record. 

This salary survey serves a useful 
purpose in calling to the attention of the 
profession the need for higher schedules 
if the best men are to be drawn into 
teacher education. The future strength 
of industrial-arts education lies in the 
ability and breadth of vision of the 
teachers now entering the profession. 


Obviously the best in teacher-trainers is 
needed. It is our duty to hold out for 
this kind of person and demand that 
they be paid attractive salaries. 


Here They Come! 

In the next eight years, high-school 
enrolments are expected to increase by 
a million and a third students. These 
are good sound figures based on the 
number of youngsters now at lower 
grade levels as compiled by the U. S. 


- Office of Education. 


Many of these students will want in- 
dustrial-education courses so that shop 
facilities undoubtedly will be taxed in 
the immediate future. 

Even more indicative of the antic- 
ipated greater demand for industrial- 
education facilities is the changing em- 
phasis in the secondary-school curricu- 
lum. The discussions of life-adjustment 
education which are now sweeping the 
country show that school administrators 
and teachers are becoming increasingly 
aware of the necessity for broadening 
the secondary curriculum with indus- 
trial-education subjects to meet the 
needs of young people for educational 
opportunities closer to their interests 
and aptitudes. The result will be that a 
greater proportion of the student body 
than formerly will be encouraged to take 
shop subjects. 

With more students in secondary 
schools and a higher percentage of them 
taking industrial-education subjects, the 
pressure on facilities and teaching per- 
sonnel during the next few years is go- 
ing to be tremendous. 

What can be done to anticipate needs? 

New building construction should be 
started at once. Careful planning should 
go into these buildings so that adequate 
provisions are made for shops and lab- 
oratories. Remodeling plans should be 
made for the better utilization of exist- 
ing structures with the change in em- 
phasis in the secondary curriculum. 
Teachers and administrators of indus- 
trial education should take an active part 
in this planning and carefully survey 
their anticipated needs so that a strong 
position can be taken with superinten- 
dents and school architects to insure 
proper shop facilities. 
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NEW 14-INCH DRILL PRESS 


The rugged construction and 
operating ease of this new, pre- 
cision-built tool make it ideal for 
all types of school shops. Prices, 
f.o.b. factory, include 1 phase, 
60 cycle, A.C. motor and switch. 

Bench Model . . $129.50 

Floor Model . . $144.50 
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Basic 
FOR BASIC INSTRUCTION 


South Bend 14-1/2” Lathes are basic equipment for the basic instruc- 
tion of student machinists. They are industrial machine tools; yet, they 
have every feature required to make training easy. 

. These precision lathes have a ruggedness that withstands the abuse 
of student operation. Their simplicity of design makes machine handling 
easy. And they have a versatility that permits any class of lathe work. 
Twelve spindle speeds, 48 thread cutting pitches, 48 power longitudinal 
feeds and 48 power cross feeds are provided. You will also appreciate 
the safety of the belt-driven headstock spindle, fully enclosed gears 
and positive-action controls. You can specify South Bend with the 
assurance that you are getting the best. 

The prices of 14-1/2” Quick Change Gear Lathes, including motor 
and switch, start at $1466.25, f.0.b. factory. Write for lathe catalog, 
drill press literature and information on teaching helps. 
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Two Sides the Coin 


By Lloyd W. Ashby 


HE terms “vocational” and “gen- 
eral” as applied to education are 
often loosely used. Confusion results. 
At the outset, let us define terms. Gen- 
eral education is perhaps most difficult 
to delimit, and therefore the term means 
many things—and different things—to 
many people. 

Dr. Briggs has recently stated that 
general education “has at least three dis- 
tinct meanings, all of which together 
should determine its purpose and proc- 
esses... . First of all, general education 
concerns that development which is de- 
sirable, even necessary, for every normal 
individual. . . . A second concern of 
general education is to produce the well- 
rounded individual. The more numerous 
his understandings and interests and the 
more intelligent contacts he has with 
the world about him and with the peo- 
ple whom he meets, the bigger his world 
and the broader the life he lives... . A 
third concern of general education is 
the integration of every youth with his 
environing society.” 

The Harvard report, General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society, as is well known. 
places the humanities in the center of 
the picture of education that will pro- 
vide unity and direction. This has been 
the same conclusion reached by many 
other groups, while others are severely 
critical of this finding. 

Kahler and Hamburger, recognizing 
the need for a definition of terms, say 
that “in-school vocational education and 
training is considered to include all ed- 
ucation and training below college grade 


that aims primarily at preparation for 


work, as offered mainly by technical 
high schools, vocational high schools, 
junior colleges, and technical institutes, 
regardless of whether such education 
and training is federally aided. Prepa- 
ration for the strictly professional occu- 
pations is excluded.” 2 


Relationship of Vocational 
to Technical 

Definitive meanings of the relation- 
ship of the words “vocational” and 
“technical” are also needed. “Voca- 
tional” education refers to teaching with 
emphasis on manipulative skills as well 


‘Thomas H. Briggs, “The Role of General 
Education,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
— of Secondary-School Principals, March, 

*Alfred Kahler and Ernest Hamburger, Edu- 
cation for an Industrial Age, Ithaca, N. Y.: The 
Cornell University Press, 1948, 69. 
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The tendency in some educational circles is to 
stress the separateness of vocational and gen- 
eral education. The apparent cleavages are 
not as serious as they are pointed up to be, 
says Lloyd W. Ashby. Principal of the Omaha, 
Neb., Technical High School, as he shows the 
relationships that do exist between the two 
fields of education. 


as theory. “Technical” education uses 
the shops only as adjuncts to technical 
courses or as laboratories, as in science. 

All major reports have emphasized 
both general and vocational education. 

The Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education’ lists the seven widely publi- 
cized aims: (1) health, (2) command of 
fundamental processes, (3) worthy home 
membership, (4) vocation, (5) citizen- 
ship, (6) worthy use of leisure, and (7) 
ethical character. 

The Committee on Orientation has 
expressed the belief that there is, or 
should be, no conflict between general 
and vocational education. Issue V states 
that there is general agreement that 
vocational training is not only desirable 
but also necessary.* Function VI states 
in part that it is a function of secondary 
education “to establish and develop in 
all major fields of knowledge, not merely 
in a few protected subjects, interests 
which are numerous, varied, and as deep 
as possible. . .” 5 

Is there then no real conflict between 
vocational and general education? From 
a study of definitions and theory the 
answer is in the negative. The two types 
of education are supplementary, they 
are the opposite sides of a revolving 
sphere. 

Certainly vocational education is in a 
very real sense general education. It is 
definitely a step in the direction of mak- 


*Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 35. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 

*“Tssues of Secondary Education,” Report of 
the Committee on the Orientation of Secondary 
Education, Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, January 1936, 
159-181. 

5“Functions of Secondary Education,” Re- 
port of the Committee on the Orientation of 
Secondary Education, Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
January, 1937, 142. 


ing the pupil a well-rounded individual. 
The creation of marketable skills and 
training is one of the marks of the edu- 
cated man. Ben Franklin exhibited this 
in his many-sided personal accomplish- 
ments and personality.’ Printer, publish- 
er, writer, scientist, inventor, politician 
—Franklin had the ability to make a liv- 
ing in any of these fields. But his mind 
was too active to be confined to one 
field. The depth of Franklin’s thinking 
(or any man’s) may perhaps be ascer- 
tained by examining the breadth of his 
interests. Henry Thoreau suggested this 
after demonstrating that the depth of 
Walden Pond was greatest where the two 
longest diameters intersected. 


Environment and Vocational 
Education 

Vocational education helps one adapt 
to the environment. By its practical and 
down-tq-earth nature, vocational educa- 
tion definitely is also general education 
in terms of Brigg’s third suggestion, that 
is. it is concerned with “the intecration 
of every youth with his environine so- 
ciety.” It is general education because 
(a) it tends to create an appreciation of 
the work of the world in a particular 
sphere, as. for example, printing: (b) 
it leads in the direction of selfsufficiency, 
selfconfidence. and selfreliance—all of 
which are needed to a degree by all per- 
sons; (c) the vocational training itself 
compels one to broaden out to a certain 
extent, as, for example. printing requires 
certain basic skills in English, art, math- 
ematics. spelline. punctuation, etc.; (d) 
like printing, all vocational areas lead 
to a creation of interests and understand- 
ings in related areas or even in areas 
completely nonrelated. 

General education is also vocational in 
a very real sense. That which creates a 
well-rounded person, one with broader 
understandings, one who better under- 
stands his environment, will obviously 
make an excellent foundation for any 
vocational area. The high-school lad 
taking a college preparatory eourse is 
taking what, for him, is a vocational 
course in many cases—although this 
falls outside the definition given by Kah- 
ler and Hamburger above. Industry and 
business are increasingly saying to the 
schools, “Give us people with a good 
general foundation, good physique, good 
mental health—and we will teach them 
the details of our own particular en- 
deavor.” Therefore, whether a student 
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goes in for vocational or general edu- 
cation, the important thing is that gen- 
eral education be stressed. But, as indi- 
cated above, this may be done either in 
so-called general education or so-called 
vocational education—either of which is 
the other if you examine it with enough 
care. 

Parenthetically, it should be stated 
that the chief problem is not between 
vocational and general education—the 
problem is to find something for the 60 
percent who, at the secondary-school lev- 
el, take to neither vocational nor gen- 
eral (college preparatory or “general” 
courses) education. This is the problem 
toward which the Prosser Resolution 
committee is now directing its attention. 
Vocational and college preparatory 
courses at the secondary level require 
somewhat comparable levels of ability. 
They are selected by students in terms 
of interests, ability to finance college 
training, and the possibilities for train- 
ing in the local community. 


Not a General Cleavage 

The cleavage, if there is one, between 
the academic and the vocational high 
school, is due partly to the fact that one 
opens the door to college, the other does 
not. This phenomenon is not too gen- 
eral in the United States outside of the 
New York metropolitan area and to a 
lesser extent in other metropolitan areas. 
Omaha, Neb., Technical, and Arsenal 
Technical of Indianapolis, Ind., for ex- 
ample, are comprehensive high schools 
with more than normal emphasis on vo- 
cational and technical aspects of the 
program. Graduates of these high 
schools are welcomed by all colleges if 
the course requirements are met by the 
individual pupil. Furthermore, many 
colleges and universities will admit stu- 
dents who have taken vocational courses 
from such schools, without particular 
attention being paid to the typical col- 
lege entrance requirements. Students of 
equal mental capacity will do about the 
same level of work in college regardless 
of the high-school courses taken—assum- 
ing further that the courses taken were 
equally well taught. 

A distinction between the academic 
and vocational schools also exists to 
some extent because of the snobbish at- 
titude on either or both sides of the 
fence. The academically inclined often 
tend to look down their noses at the kind 
of education that prepares people for 
work. On the other hand, potential en- 
gineers, and engineering schools which 
many technical high-school graduates at- 
tend look with contempt on the average 
academic setup. To them it is not only 


soft, it is also useless. The comprehen- 
sive high school, offering the full range 
from academic to the vocational and 
technical, has the best opportunity to 
overcome the cleavage which now exists. 
This carries with it the further charge 
that neither the academic nor the voca- 
tional area should be so narrow in its 
concept of a liberal education as to mu- 
tually exclude each other in the individ- 
ual pupil’s program. When we are or- 
ganized so that the capable pupil can 
contact both fields adequately we will 
have made progress. This will mean the 
end of narrowly conceived vocational 
courses that specialize much more than 
is desirable at the high-school level. It 
will also mean the demise of academic 
courses so hide-bound, so filled with tra- 
dition, so narrow in concept that pupils 
pursuing them get no experience what- 
soever in the shpp and homemaking 
areas. 


Cause for Alarm 

In those areas where a_ noticeable 
cleavage exists between types of schools 
or courses within comprehensive schools, 
there is cause for alarm. Kahler and 
Hamburger state the problem in this 
manner: “. . . It is true that the voca- 
tional high school has not attained in all 
parts of the country the social recogni- 
tion or the educational prestige of the 
general high school. This circumstance 
not only hampers the expansion of a 
sound vocational high school system but 
is entirely contrary to the ideals of a 
free society, in which functional. not 
social, differences between manual and 
intellectual labor should prevail. and in 
which educational opportunities for all 
the youth of the nation should be equal.” ® 
As the authors further suggest, the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining full acceptance of 
the vocational school is due partly to 
public prejudice and partly to defects 
in the vocational schools or vocational 
departments. 

Vocational schools should develop bet- 
ter and broader approaches to general 
education, avoid too narrow specializa- 
tion, and carry on adequate programs 
of public relations. This last is often 
particularly needed within the school 
system itself. Most teachers and guidance 
people are the products of the strictly 
academic-type school. The people with- 
in the school system itself must under- 
stand the problem and help secure some 
reasonable semblance of a fair distribu- 
tion of the most mentally capable pupils 
in all types of high schools or courses 
within high schools. 


cit., 218-219. 


Relationship Summarized 

Trends in the relationships between 
general and vocational education at the 
present time may be summarized some- 
what as follows: 

1. There is a trend toward less com- 
plete specialization in the vocational 
course—certainly not over 50 percent 
of the pupil’s time in the last two years 
of high school, and considerably less in 
the first two years, is the present pic- 
ture. Legislation is more liberal in this 
regard as indicated by provisions of the 
George-Barden Act. 

2. There is a trend toward vocational 
preparation for groups of occupations 
rather than the very narrow areas some- 
times attempted in the past. 

3. There is a trend toward enriching 
the pupil’s course by the use of the time 
freed due to the less narrow vocational 
course. More time for science, mathe- 
matics, the humanities, etc. Kahler and 
Hamburger recommend for the vocation- 
al school a four-year course in English, 
a three-year course in social science, a 
four- or three-year course in mathemat- 
ics, a three- or four-year course in scien- 
tific and technical instruction, and two 
or three weekly periods of health edu- 
cation. 

4. There is a trend—faint but discern- 
ible—toward lessening the pressure of 
the old bogey of college preparation. 
This gives the pupils in the academic 
areas some chance to get into the shops, 
the arts, music, homemaking, etc. 

5. There is a trend toward recognition 
of the fact that a technically based soci- 
ety such as ours demands that a fair 
share of the most capable pupils find 
their way into productve enterprises. 

6. There is a trend toward increasing 
recognition that cleavages in the educa- 
tional ladder lead inevitably to cleavages 
in the social order— group against 
group, class against class. 

7. There is increasing recognition of 
the fact that vocational courses now at- 
tract too few pupils, and particularly too 
few of the most able—a situation to be 
improved only by at once broadening the 
scope of the vocational school and chang- 
ing the “climate” surrounding it. 


New Feature 


ScHoot SHop’s new feature con- 
taining pointers on instruction and 
shop administration will be found 
on page 16. Look for “Teaching 
Tools” there and send your queries 


to the author, John F. Nowak. 
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ACH shop teacher must some time 

face the problem of determining 
which of several possibilities for tool 
storage lends itself best to his shop. No 
one method for storing is the best one 
for all possible situations. However, I 
believe that it can be demonstrated that 
for most shops the area panel—a com- 
bination of tool panel and tool cabinet 
—is best. It combines ready accessibility 
to tools with the protective feature of 
safe storage. A cabinet that cannot be 
secured is not a practical one, neither 
is a secure cabinet that is not within 
reach of the tool users. 

There are other possibilities for tool 
storage, such as individual tool kits, tool- 
rooms, or a tool panel. Each has its ad- 
vantages as well as disadvantages. They 


Area Panel 


must be judged in terms of the follow- 
ing functions of proper tool storage: 
first, a place provided for every tool; 
second, an opportunity for keeping tools 
clean, sharp, and usable; third, tools ac- 
cessible to the one who wishes to use 
them. 


Other Methods Considered 


The tool kit, in the opinion of this 
author, indicates a retardation of shop 
organization. The method dates back to 
the ancient era of exclusively manual 
training. There is one great advantage 
-—it serves to make the studéut more con- 
scious of his responsibility. The impact 
of being entrusted with the care of a set 
of tools is such that the bey to whom 
it happens is likely soon to realize the 
value of proper care and its effect on 
craftsmanship. One certain disadvan- 
tage of the tool kits is that they are ex- 


The patternmaking shop at Bowling Green, Ohio, University. Several cabinets are opened out to 
present an appearance of a continuous panel. 


Tool Storage Problem 


By Harvey D. Miner 


Safe storage and ready accessibility are com- 

bined in the area panel—a blend of panel and 

cabinet. Harvey D. Miner is an instructor in 

patternmaking at Bowling Green, Ohio, Uni- 
versity. 


pensive. Individual tool kits in a unit 
or general shop require a wide assort- 
ment of tools which may otherwise be 
reduced by utilizing some other method 
of tool dispersal. 

The toolroom method is an advance 
on the individual tool kit. It is widely 
used in industry. However, to adapt the 
methods of industry to an educational 
installation may not always produce the 
best results. If we desire to teach from 
the industrial-arts viewpoint we cannot 
follow the industrial tool check method. 


i6 FIR PLywoopD. 
ALL JOINTS FASTENED . 
WITH GLUE & SCREWS 
il 4-3° BUTT HINGES 1 
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One advantage is that the student may 
learn to appreciate his tools if he is re- 
quired to sharpen and care for them. 
On the other hand, from the industrial- 
arts standpoint much valuable floor 
space is lost when the industrial tool- 
room system is put into practice. 

Better than either of the previously 
noted methods is the tool panel which 
is openly situated in the shop. Here, the 
student has access to the tools when he 
needs them. There is a time saving over 
the toolroom plan. The open panel 
should display the tools in as functional 
a manner as possible. Systematic plac- 
ing, outlining, designating, and, if pos- 
sible, an illustration of the most com- 
mon uses of each tool should be aimed 
at. The outstanding advantage of this 
method is that it is a valuable teaching 
aid in tool usage, good housekeeping, 
and tool care. A well-arranged panel, 
painted attractively, is an asset to any 
shop. Certain disadvantages should be 
noted, however. There is less check on 
tools under this system. Should there 
be pilferers in the class, the panel will 
serve as a means by which they can get 
at the tools. Careless pupils will be more 
likely to leave their tools on the benches 
when class is finished if there is not any 
check on the returns. Moreover, there 
is no adequate means by which to deny 
anyone access to the panel on entering 
the shop. 


Area Panel Best 


The area panel meets and overcomes 
the objections to all the methods we have 
considered. Two hinged doors are so ar- 
ranged that they will open to display a 
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wide array of common tools. The tools 
are systematically arranged in the cabi- 
net as in the tool panel previously men- 
tioned. The cabinet is opened at the 
beginning of class. All tools are thus 
automatically available to members of 
the class. At the end of the class period 
the cabinet may be closed, thus provid- 
ing a safe storage for tools. 

The chief disadvantage is that the 
presence of a checker is required at the 
close of the period. Whoever is selected 
for the job will have his work load made 
lighter if tools are properly labeled, out- 
lined, and placed. There will be less 
difficulty in locating lost, misplaced, 
stolen, or damaged tools if this is done. 

The problem of who is to keep the 
tools in condition will come up in any 
method of storage. The instructor may 
prefer to do it or may appoint a trusted 
student. In order to operate at its high- 
est efficiency, the tool cabinet must be 
kept full by replacing lost and damaged 
tools. There should be on hand a sur- 
plus of the commonly used tools in or- 
der to replace the ones that are lost or 
otherwise removed from use. 

The tool cabinet is not of a standard 
size or shape. Each shop represents a 
different situation and tool problem 
which may require different sized and 
shaped cabinets. The shop may require 
more than one panel. If more than one 
are used, they may be placed in such 
a manner that the opened doors display 
a continuous panel. The cabinet may be 
placed on a flat wall, in a corner, on a 
bench, or suspended from the ceiling. 
Your shop may have an unsightly wall 
surface which should be obscured. In 
this case, the cabinet should be utilized 
to cover it. 


Proper Arrangement Vital 


Tool arrangement within the cabinet 
should be done with certain objectives 
in view. First, all tools of the same type 
should be kept together. Second, the 
tools most in use should be placed in a 
cabinet where they will be most easily 
accessible. Third, the tools should be 
placed in such a manner that they will 
not appear to take up much space. Of 
course, it is also important that tools be 
not placed too close together. 

Individual tools present special prob- 
lems. It is important, for the sake of 
safety, to place sharp edged tools below 
the eye level of the students. Thus, if 
any tools fall they are not likely to in- 
jure anyone about the head. Place tools 
with cutting edges in such a way that 
they will not be blunted or damaged by 
carelessness in handling tools in or near 
the cabinet. 


The cabinet should be painted a light 
color inside. This will add pleasantness, 
cheer, and coolness to a shop. The cabi- 
net should be painted outside to cor- 
respond with the shop color scheme. 
Proper painting is very important in 
the tool cabinet. Today’s painting prac- 
tice features lighter colors in comple- 
mentary schemes. Drab colors, once 
found in all schoolrooms and shops, are 
on the way out. Educational institutions 
lag behind industry in this. The fact 
that properly chosen color schemes add 
to health and efficiency has been discov- 
ered in some areas of industry. 

Cabinets shown in the accompanying 
picture were designed with the color 
factor in mind. Inside of the cabinets is 
pastel blue; trim is of tangerine, and 
the outsides are of slate grey. The color 
scheme is being adopted throughout the 
University. At Bowling Green the tool 


Note to AVAvfers: 

While you are packing for the 
trip to Milwaukee and the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association con- 
vention, November 29 to Decem- 
ber 4, make a note to pay a visit to 
the ScHoot SHop booth, number - 
3 at the convention. We'll be 
glad to see you and swap shop talk. 

As you probably know, this 
year’s convention promises to be 
an outstanding one. It is Wiscon- 
sin’s centennial year and officials 
of the state are going all out to 
make the meeting a memorable 
one. 


panel area is being adopted throughout 
the industrial-arts department and 
adapted to the functions of each shop 
area. 


Leaders (?) in Industrial-Arts Education 
By Marcus Fitzgerald 


"That story brings his age up to 126." 


ILIBUSTER Harry is known for his 
line, since he learned in college foot- 
ball that a good offense is the best de- 
fense. Filibuster Harry is a poor han- 
dler of tools—the chisel always cuts too 
deep—the solder always wants to stick 
at the wrong place, the saw never cuts 
straight. Harry’s shop shows lack of 
craftsmanship and the pupils nail and 
paint at random. 
Filibuster Harry has most of the an- 
swers. The visitor to his shop is told that 


the pupils are exploring, that they are 
free to develop their personalities. He 
will occasionally slip off an article to a 
professional magazine presenting his 
program as a model for others to copy. 

Filibuster Harry carries his oratory 
into the shop by lining up the boys— 
or setting them down—for a brief dis- 
course that ordinarily lasts an hour. The 
topic may be any one of many on which 
Harry is well versed. The topic is usu- 
ally not pertinent to any shop activity. 
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A Christmas Project for International Goodwill 


The German Iron Curtain 


Can Be Lifted by You 
By Franklin J. Keller 


URING these nervous days we hear 
much of the iron curtain, and well 
we may, for it hangs heavy over a 
troubled world. However. before and 
during World War II another iron cur- 
tain cut off all intelligent comraunica- 
tion between the German people and the 
countries of the West. So German youth 
grew up without knowing, certainly 
without loving, many of their fellow- 
men. However, that curtain is now lifted 
and, if the objective of the Occupation, 
the reorientation of the German people, 
is to become a fact, it behooves all of us 
to work toward a state of amity and un- 
derstanding. 

Whenever I have been with German 
youth they have expressed bewilderment 
and despair. By their acts and beliefs, 
their own people have brought this upon 
them. We can do better. Let our young 
people talk and write to and do good 
deeds for these other young people for 
whom the iron curtain has been lifted. 

Probably the most effective and kind- 
est way of doing this is through a plan 
whereby an American school adopts the 
pupils in a German School. Since the 
vast majority in German vocational 
schools are also young workers, this 
kind of relation between vocational 
schools would seem to be a particularly 
happy one. 


How to Go About Adopting 


a German School 

The best plan, of course, is to adopt a 
school which is similar in character and 
purpose to your own. This will mean 
that the interests of the students in the 
American and German schools will be 
somewhat the same so that the exchange 
of experiences through correspondence 
will be of greater consequence. 

Letters requesting the names and ad- 
dresses of schools may be addressed to 
Dr. Alonzo Grace, Director, Division of 
Educational and Cultural Relations, 
OMGUS, Berlin, APO 742, c/o Post- 
master, New York, N. Y. Information 
concerning your school such as size, type 
of student body, and course offerings 
should be given in this letter so a similar 
type of school can be selected. 

After you receive the name of the 
school, correspondence can begin di- 
rectly with the school concerned. It is 
probably wisest to exchange correspon- 
dence before sending packages of school 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: At this season of the year 
it is particularly appropriate that students and 
instructors alike take action that will promote 
peace and international understanding. When 
in Europe recently, your editor was struck by 
the fact that redemption from totalitarian ideas 
was more possible with the youth of Germany 
and Austria than with adults in these unhappy 
countries. Two leaders in industrial educa- 
tion, Franklin Keller, Principal, Metropolitar. 
Vocational High School, New York City, and 
Ralph C. Wenrich, State Director of Vocational 
Education for Michigan, agreeing with this 
viewpoint, present here a plan whereby voca- 
tional schools and departments can participate 
in a school adoption procedure which will 
help to spread international goodwill. Dr. 
Keller spent many months in Germany in the 
Education and Religious Affairs Branch of the 
American Military Government. Mr. Wenrich 
was in Austria earlier this year as an expert 
on vocational education. 


materials, clothes, or food so that needs 
may be determined first. If the ex- 
change is with a vocational school, sam- 
ples of shopwork could be exchanged 
which would interest both American and 
German students. 


Both Austrian and American 
Schools Profit by Adoption 
By Ralph C. Wenrich 


HILE in Austria last spring I 

visited the Héhere Bundeslehran- 
stalt fiir Hauswirtschaftliche Frauenbe- 
rufe (Higher Federal School for Home 
Economics and Female Occupations) in 
Vienna. During the visit I learned that 
this school had been “adopted” by the 
Girls’ Trade and Technical School of 
Milwaukee. In order to show their ap- 
preciation for the help and encourage- 
ment they receive from the American 
school, the students in an English class 
told me how much it meant to them in- 
dividually, and the teacher spoke for the 
school as a whole. They also sang songs, 
including “America the Beautiful” and 
“Home on the Range.” I left that school 
at the end of the day with a feeling that 
every school in the United States should 
adopt a school in some foreign country 
and especially in war-devastated lands 
where they need so urgently our spir- 
itual and material help. 

Through “school adoptions” schools 
in the United States have available an ef- 
fective means for giving personalized 
assistance to schools in war-devastated 
countries and, at the same time, for 
building mutual ties which can yield rich 
educational and cultural benefits to the 
participants. Because of its simplicity 
and flexibility, the plan lends itself to 


ready use by almost any school which 
wishes to contribute to the achievement 
of world-wide democracy and peace 
through educational reconstruction. 


Because of the extensive war damage 
and present poverty, the material aid 
that schools can provide is of primary 
importance. No less vital, however, to 
the “adopted” schools is the boost in 
morale which they receive from the tan- 
gible evidence of support for their cou- 
rageous attempts in carrying on under 
extremely difficult conditions. At this 
crucial time in world history, with many 
European nations literally at the cross- 
roads of East and West, their teachers 
and pupils need imperatively the ex- 
pression of understanding, the clarifi- 
cation of democratic ideals and _prac- 
tices, and the substantive aid which is 
implied in the adoption scheme. 


How an American School Can 
Adopt an Austrian School 
By Ralph C. Wenrich 


1. The adopting school selects the in- 
stitution it desires to help. Usually the 
American school adopts a school in Aus- 
tria whose purposes and student body 
are essentially similar to its own. Any 
school wishing to adopt an Austrian 
school should contact Dr. Samuel H. 
Williams, Chief, Education Division of 
the U. S. Allied Commission for Austria 
(A.P.0. 777, c/o Postmaster, New York, 
N. Y.). The Education Division is pre- 
pared to furnish on request the names 
and other pertinent data of Austrian 
schools interested in adoption. To facili- 
tate good matches, it would be well to 
send a brief description of your school, 
and an indication of the probable num- 
ber of students and staff who may be 
counted on to engage in the interschool 
correspondence. Austrian schools will 
ordinarily conduct their correspondence 
in English, but arrangements can be 
made for letters in German as well. 

2. To initiate the venture, your school 
would then arrange for students and 
staff members to send: letters to the 
adopted school, expressing their interest 
and describing their school program. 
Packages of food, clothing, books, and 
other vital school supplies may accom- 
pany the original letters or may await 
replies from the adopted school which 
will probably indicate specific needs. 
Some schools may prefer to give ma- 
terial assistance through an organization 
such as the Save the Children Federa- 
tion, Inc. Information about the function 
of this Federation can be obtained by 
addressing your inquiry to One Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


if 


An Easily-Made Modern Bookcase 


By R. Paul lightle 


The junior-high student of woodworking gets 
an opportunity to work on his own in this 
modern bookcase project. R. Paul Lightle is 
an indusfrial-arts instructor in the James H. 
Smart School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Py THE educational experience of 
ESF producing something on his 
is a stimulating one for 
the boy in the junior-high age group. 
For that reason, it behooves those of us 
who teach at that level to encourage 
them to work on their own. There is 
little value for the student or for the 
instructor if a great deal of help is given 
on projects which could be produced by 
the student alone if guided correctly. 
The junior-high student of woodwork- 
ing gets an opportunity to work almost 
completely on his own in this modern 
bookcase project. It seems at first glance 
to be rather difficult for junior-high 


boys, but those who have had any home- 
workshop experience should not find it 
to be so. Dado joints for the shelves are 
not used, although they would probably 
make for better construction. Butt joints 
are used, simplifying the job and serving 
to. make the student feel that the project 
is really his own work. 

The dimensions given on the drawing 
below were made for a particular boy’s 
room. Of course, the dimensions may be 
altered to meet the requirements in each 
student’s situation. Part of the cost may 
be saved if no plywood back is included 
in the project. There is no danger of 
the case developing loose joints without 
plywood because it is firmly cased. In 
the bookcase shown, there was no power 
machinery available so that it was nec- 
essary to round the edges with a block 
plane and to follow up with sandpaper. 

After assembly, the bookcase should 
be sanded throughout. The finish select- 
ed should be such that it blends with the 
rest of the furniture in the room. 


The completed modern bookcase. Plywood back 
(not shown here) is optional with project. 


MODERN Bookcase 


SECTION B-B 
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An 
MOTOR 


valuable experience of building a standard motor of the 
highest commercial quality and design. From this com- 
plete kit of parts (with the exception of wire which may 
be purchased locally), he winds the coils, tests the wind- 
ings, and assembles a motor that may be used to drive 
many home or school machines: A 12-page booklet ex- 
plains all of the steps. Construction kits are available 
for motors with the following ratings: 


1/4hp 110 volts 
1/2hp 115/230 volts 
1/2hp 220 volts 
300 w volts 


But these kits are just one of the many equipments 
General Electric has designed or selected for their teach- 
ing value. We can equip the complete electrical labora- 
tory for the high school, technical institute, or engineer- 
ing college. Write for our Laboratory and Shop 
Equipment catalog. Apparatus Department, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


capacitor type 
capacitor type 
squirrel cage 
or motor 


single phase 
single phase 
three phase 

d-c generator 
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G-E Motor construction 
kits have machined parts! 


@ This motor construction kit gives your student ice 


Easy Way fo Teach 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


I General Electric Company, Section D 800-43 | 
| Schenectady, N. Y. | 
1 Please send me your Laboratory and Shop Equipment cata- . | 
| log, GED-1093. This book will give me a list of equipments | 
] and a recommended floor layout for a small, a medium, and | 
| a large electrical lcboratory. | 
Name 
| Street 
I city State 
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SWOOPE’S LESSONS 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 


18th Edition 


Revised by HAUSMANN 


Many letters have already come 
in about 18th Edition of 
Swoope published this fall. All of 
them express pleasure in the excel- 
lence of the new material, and the 
improvement in approach and in 
logical order of presentation. The 
new edition stimulates interest in 
the theory of electricity right from 
the beginning of the course! 

The 18th Edition carries on the 
tradition of the text’s proud past. 
This book is dependable, authentic, 
and up to the minute—a thorough 
treatment of fundamental electricity 
unsurpassed for clear presentation 
and ease of teaching and learning. 

There are over a thousand ques- 
tions, problems, and experiments— 
ample for every student and every 
course, 


769 pages List Price $4.80 


HOME CRAFTS 
HANDBOOK 


Edited by HAINES 


In this new book, seven crafts are 
presented in easy steps for the be- 
ginning craftsman. Crafts are: 
Woodworking, Plastic Art, Hand 
Made Jewelry, Leathercraft, Metal 
Arts, Graphic Arts, Basketry and 
Related Arts. Nearly 1000 illustra- 
tions. List price $6.95. 

Separate books, expanded from 
these chapters are available, in text 
edition, at, $2.20 each. 


See you in Milwaukee—Booth 44! 


Van Hos tiand. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 


Materials for the machine part identification 
sign. The frame is made of galvanized stock. 


Photos by Fisher 
The completed project as it appears affixed to a 
milling machine. Note relative size of the sign. 


Every Part Has a Name 


By leonard A. Kroll 


Samuel Compers Vocation High School, 
Bronx, New York 


STUDENTS frequently ask 
questions about machinery in 
the shop before the period of 
operation of the particular machines 
comes about. The enlightened teacher 
will cater to students who show evidence 
of such interest by labeling each ma- 
chine. The signs used to identify shop 
equipment facilitate the learning process 
as the student can find out for himself. 

One of the further benefits to be de- 
rived from complete diagrammatic la- 
beling of shop equipment is that it en- 
ables the student to learn all the parts 
of each piece of equipment. Every shop 
teacher has had the experience of hear- 
ing a lad say that the “thing” won't 
work or that the “whatsis” is broken, and 
so on. Students show a tendency to re- 


TESTED 


PROJECT 


_ member the large, important parts of 


the machine. While there is always the 
notebook to which we can send them, I 
prefer to make the part name available 
to them by mounting on each machine 
a sheetmetal holder or frame containing 
an ink sketch of the machine with all 
parts labeled. My experience has been 
that students learn about the machine 
much more rapidly when they are given 
visual aid in the form of these overall 
drawings. 

To make the frame, use approximately 
020” galvanized stock. The brackets 
should be of 14” x 1” soft steel, shaped 
to fit the machine where it is to be 
mounted. Before bending the stock at 
the edges, the drawing and a plastic 
cover should be placed in the frame. 

This teaching device will prove to be 
of great value in aiding students to iden- 
tify parts as they encounter them in 
machine-shop practice. The diagram 
further aids them in seeing each part in 
relation to the whole. 
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Bookcase, No. 42—50¢ 


EASI-BILD" Full-Size Patterns 
attack “fear complex’! 


Now you can eliminate the “fear complex” most students get 
when they tackle their first project. 


These new full-size patterns build self-confidence by making 
project-building easy—simply trace pattern on wood; saw and 
assemble. And the completion of the first project makes the 
boys want to build others. Almost 100 projects available. 


Every Easi-Bild Pattern contains a complete list of needed 
materials and assembly illustrations—shows where each nail, 
screw or bolt is used, tells which one of these CASCO glues to 


use for the job. 


CASCOPHEN 
Nsoncinat nest 


GLUE 


UREA Resin 
GLUE 


Cascorez for models, 
paper projects or 
where “fast set”’ is im- 
portant. 


Cascamite for indoor 
projects— furniture, 
toys, cabinets. 


Cascophen for outdoor 
projects—boats, sports 
equipment, 


See for yourself. Send coupon below for either or both of 
the 2 popular patterns shown above . .. also description of 
complete pattern service and Casco Gluing Chart. See how 
Easi-Bild simplifies woodworking. 


CASCO Pattern Dept.SS-128,P. O. Box 215, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Enclosed is_____for patterns checked below. 
Lawn Glider, No. 155—50¢ ... [] Bookcase, No. 42—50¢ 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY - CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Makers of Casco Glues 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Easi-Bild Pattern Co. 
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PLANS TO A PACKET. 


New project plans... large pho- 
tographs and working drawings 
on 842 x 11 sheets, punched for 
loose-leaf binder. All new 
designs, adaptations of Early 
American. Each series contains 
15 plans... just 25¢ for the 
packet. 


SERIES A SERIES B 
Cricket Miniature cradle 
Spice cabinet & tray 

mirror Trinket box 
Knife and fork box Miniature chest of 
Match box wawers 
Miniature blanket Spice chest 

chest Spice box 
Nutmeg box Corner candle stand - 
Wall rack Coffee table 
Napkin holder Book shelf 
Colonial mirror Spice cabinet 
Miniature cradle String box 
bs box Salt box 
M & Shoe shine cabinet 
Tray Footstool 
Pipe & match box _—Kindling box 


Candle stand Treasure box 


STANLEY J 


HARDWARE HAND TOOLS | 
ELECTRIC TOOLS @STEEL STRAPPING 


Stanley Tools, Dept. SS-1248, New Britain, Conn. 


a 
j 
j 
1 Please send me (_ ) Series Aand (_) Series B of the new 
i Early American Plan Packets. | enclose 25¢ for each packet. 


Name 


I Subject you teach 


j City and State 


School. 
4 
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W. Rocer Zinn, former educational con- 
sultant for the Jam Handy Organization, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
education, division of adult education at 
Indiana University, Bloomington. He 
will be associate in production on the 
staff of the audio-visual center at the 


University . . . VeERNE C. FRrYKLUND, 
president of Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wis., returned recently from Japan 
where he aided in a program to set up 
vocational teacher certification stand- 
ards and in setting up four-year cur- 
riculums for vocational education in 
that country ... JosepH M. Fair, former 
New Jersey State supervisor of trade and 
industrial training, has been named 
principal of the Irvington, N.J., School. 
. . . Succeeding C. E. HIGHLEN as prin- 
cipal of the Atlantic City, N.J., voca- 
tional schools is ALFRED SASEEN. The 
former has accepted a teaching position 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind... . 
FRANK M. BrewstTER has been appointed 


Write for the new G-48 
SHELDON Catalog showing 
and describing (with com- 
plete specifications) the 
complete line of 10”, 11” 
and 12” Sheldon Lathes, 
accessories and  attach- 
ments and Sheldon-Vernon 
Milling Machines and 
Shapers. 


SHELDON 


makes all 3! 


These 3 quality machine tools are especial- 
ly adapted to school use because of their: 


Ample size—permits wide range of prac- 
tical projects, 


Standard design—true industrial tools with 
standard controls. 


Permanent Accuracy—these tools hold 


their accuracy under student abuse, do not 


See Sheldon Machine 
Tools at Booth 57-58 AVA 
Exhibits, Milwaukee, 
Nov. 30-Dec. 4 


require constant rebuilding and servicing. 


Safety—all drives completely enclosed; all 
speed changes made by external levers. 


Price—these are moderate priced tools that 
school shops can afford. 


SHELDON MACHINE CO. Inc. 


Manulacturets of Sheldon Precision Lathes ¢ Milling Machines * Shapers 
4260 N. KNOX AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


No. TS56B 
1144” Swing Lathe_ 


No. 3000 
Milling Machine 


No, 8000 
12” Shaper 


director of vocational and industrial rts 
education in the Norfolk County, ‘a., 
public schools . . . James M. Harrer, 
formerly of the vocational departnient 
of the Greensburg, Pa., High School, jias 
been named coordinator of. vocational 
and industrial education, Corry, /a,, 
public schools . . . KENNETH G. Wise 
has been added to the staff of the dep:rt- 
ment of industrial arts at Fairmont, \W. 
Va., State College. He is teaching envi- 
neering drawing and arts and crafts . . . 
THEODORE L. NIEMAN, teacher of wood- 
working at Manual Training High 
School, Peoria, Ill., died recently after 
twenty years service... M. F. Sticers, 
formerly of the division of education 
and applied psychology at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., has resigned to 
enter industry . . . Additions to the staff 
at Memphis, Tenn., State College depart- 
ment of industrial arts are W. A. Brotu- 
ERTON, who will teach architectural 
drawing, and R. L. Suirtey, who will 
teach engineering drawing . . . The new 
assistant editor of the American Voca- 
tional Journal is GrorcE F, THERovx, 
succeeding CaRLTON E. WricutT . . . The 
new director of vocational education in 
Louisiana is Jack R. GAMBLE, former 
principal at Logansport, La. ... THomas 
W. Younc is the new teacher of machine 
shop, both vocational and industrial 
arts, at Peru, Ind., High School. Also 
added to the staff at Peru is Cyrm Hatt 
who is teaching mechanical drafting . . . 
The new director of the vocational-tech- 
nical division, Pueblo, Colo., Junior 
College is LELAND A. BENz, formerly at 
Maine Township, Ill., High School . . . 
R. D. SELLHORN, has resigned at Wayne, 
Neb., State Teachers College to accept a 
position in Bremerton, Wash. . . . New 
Missouri supervisor in adult industrial 
education is Maurice L. Stewart, 
former coordinator of trade and indus- 
trial education in the Sikeston, Mo., 
schools . . . The new principal of the 
Hadley Technical High School, St. 
Louis, Mo., is H. H. MEcKER, principal 
of the Blewett High School, St. Louis. . . 
CuarLes R. Crakes has been named 
educational director of the DeVry Cor- 
poration. He is now guest instructor in 
audio-visual aids at the Chicago campus 
of Northwestern University .. . The new 
head of the industrial-arts department of 
Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio, is 
Dean Kittie. He succeeds D. R. Low- 
MAN, who resigned . . . A. G. CLEAVER 
has resigned from the Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
Central High School staff to accept a 
teaching position with the Fort Wayne 
extension center for Purdue University. 
. .. Oregon’s new assistant supervisor of 
trade and industrial education is WILL- 
son C, LEE. 
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ALL STEEE*DRAWING TABLE 


Locker space for 4 students. It’s a regulation size drawing table—all steel, for 
year after i after year service—designed to accommodate supplies and ma- 
terials of four students. Table top surface 45%4” wide by 26” depth. Four 
large numbered lockers each 327%” high x 24” depth x 
44” width. Each includes special space. 
for 26%” drawing board, with 
top shelf for instruments. Saiches 

in School brown _ 


el. Nothing _ like 

for convenience, work: 
ing surface, or 

ciency. 


4560 E. 71 


CLEVELAND 5. OHIO 


It’s the L-4 Locker Type with a large flat 2%4” maple top with a 
grand 54” x 64” working surface. Yes, and a vise at each cor- 
ner, providing 4 separate working stations for individual proj- 
ects. Includes 12 sturdily constructed 20 gauge metal lockers, 
finished in green enamel. It’s proving the most popular spot in 
every classroom where installed. : 


ONLY 95 


Refer to your new 1948-49 B-G 
Catalog and include with your 
order any other supplies or equip- 
ment you may need. 


We'll See you at the A. V. A. Convention in Milwaukee 


EVERYTHING IN INDUSTRIAL 
ART SUPPLIES" 


PARKS No. 20 


PLANER 


Here is a modernly designed, rugged, high-speed, 
low-priced planer that is ideally suited for every 
shop and industrial plant requiring a quality sur- 
facer. The Parks No. 20 Planer has a four-knife 
cutterhead with a speed of 3600 R.P.M. and offers 
two feed speeds — 20 and 40 F.P.M., and 40 and 
80 F.P.M. Write for 

complete descriptive 

literature. 


The PARKS 
Heavy- -Duty 
12’°x 4” Planer 


A compact, sturdy, thickness planer 
that offers mill planer precision and 
ruggedness at a sensationally low 
price. Write for descriptive catalog 
sheet. 


PARKS WOODWORKING MACHINE CO., Dept. 24-7, 1546 Knowlton St., Cincinnati 23, 0. 
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Teaching Tools 


POINTERS ON INSTRUCTION 
And SHOP ADMINISTRATION 


By John F. Nowak 


ALL teachers in 
these times of stu- 
dent overabundance 
and instructor scarcity need to be on the 
alert to prevent overcrowding in their 


How to Prevent 
Overcrowding 


classes. Few teachers are consulted. 


when programming is in process as to 
the judgments they may have on num- 
bers of students that may be adequately 


taught in their classes. The principal 
or program committee seems generally 
to operate on the principle that each stu- 
dent should have unlimited access to 
courses of his own choosing. 

More than others, shop teachers must 
consider the factor of safety in the size 
of classes. They may argue that instruc- 
tion suffers when a shop class is un- 
wieldy. Perhaps a more significant 
argument that one can use to impress 
administrators with the inadvisability of 
large class scheduling is the one of 
safety. 

The shop teacher should arm himself 
with facts before he goes on record as to 
his belief about safe student capacity for 


SCHOOL SHOP inaugurates this month a: w 
service to shop teachers. The departm at, 
“Teaching Tools,” will contain each month xn 
article on practical teaching methods by J. iin 
F, Nowak, co-author of The Home Mecha: ‘cs 
Handbook, and author of Practical Residen: al 
Wiring and numerous articles and mc o. 
graphs in the field of industrial education. ‘Je 
is a shop teacher with many years of exp. :i- 
ence and is now Administrator, Veterans «:d 
Reconversion Training Program, Board of E:'u- 
cation, New York City. 


his shop. There will be questions asked 
by those to whom he presents his figures. 
The teacher should anticipate and pre- 
pare the answers to these questions. 
First step is to make a survey of the 
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SHOP-FULL OF WORK! 
Forged Wrench Sets 
by NEW BRITAIN in 
dynamic NEW DESIGN 
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Tough turning jobs turn easy when you 
have a New Britain Forged Wrench Set 
on hand for your students! Sets like this 
Box & Open End Set No. 1229 are the 
economical way to lick tight nuts by the 
shop-full . . . because these Wrench Sets 


are hand-picked by experts to cover virtu- 
ally all service work. With that dynamic 
new design—slimmer, lighter and stronger 
than ever—and with New Britain’s famed 
“sweet fit on the nut’, these Sets are a 
value your students can’t be without. Box 
End, Open End, Combination Wrenches 
and a neat 10-piece Ignition or Electrical 
Wrench Set—write today for all the facts 
on your favorite weapons for beating the 
tough turning jobs! The New Britain Ma- 
chine Co., New Britain, Conn. 


GREATER STRENGTH BETTER FIT | 
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shop and determine the number of stu- 
dent work-stations which can be estab- 
lished with safety. Factors to consider 
here are the nature of the shop activity, 
the course of study, equipment available, 
etc. It is clear that shops will differ as 
to the hazard normally to be expected. 
Dental mechanics will permit of more 
work-stations than will printing press- 
work, for example, where the ever- 
present danger from moving machinery 
is great. The danger factor is greater 
in a shop which is equipped for electric 
motor and generator instruction than it 
would be in an electric shop equipped 
only to handle bell wiring. 

The survey completed, the teacher 
should prepare a memorandum indicat- 
ing the number of work stations which 
he believes may be operated safely in 
his classes. A copy should be sent to 
the instructor’s immediate superior and 
a copy retained. The shop teacher thus 
places himself on record as to his judg- 
ment of the number of students who may 
with safety be instructed in an activity 
in his shop. 

The shop teacher’s judgment as to the 
number. of students to be accommodated 
in his shop should in all cases be a rea- 
sonable one. The wise teacher will use 
the safety argument in order to prevent 
overcrowding and increase his teaching 
efficiency. He will not use it to make 
his work load lighter than it should be. 


As a complement to this de- 
partment, readers are invited to 
send in questions which relate to 
methods of teaching shopwork. 
If a personal reply is desired, in- 
clude a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Send questions to: 

John F. Nowak 
2735 Marion Avenue | 
Bronx 58, New York 
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-MACMILLA 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. 


Just Published 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


By Col. Rollen H. Drake 


In the simplest, clearest terms, with an abundance of illustra- 
tions, this book explains al/ the theory, construction, installa- 
tion and operation of all parts of modern aircraft engines in- 
cluding propellers. The new gas turbine and propjet types of 
engine are explained as well as the internal combustion air- 
craft engine. All the specific instruction required for the 
written examination for the CAA engine mechanic’s certifi- 
cate is fully covered. There is much useful information on 
common causes of failure of the various engine parts, trouble 
symptoms, testing and repair. The book is a very practical, 
thorough, up-to-date text for aircraft mechanic courses and 
one that the student will find valuable to keep as a reference 
on the job. $5.90 


Other books in the Aircraft Mechanic Series by Col. Drake 
Published 


Aircraft Woodwork, $3.50; Aircraft Welding, $4.00; Aircraft Sheet Metal, $5.50 


Preparing 
Aircraft Electrical Systems, Hydraulic Systems, and Instruments, $4.80 probable; 
Aircraft Maintenance and Service; Aircraft Engine Maintenance and Service 


Outstanding Texts for Vocational and Apprentice- 
Training Courses 


Illustrated Jig- 
Tooling Dictionary 


By T. G. Thompson & 
R. A. Peterson 
A unique reference containing 988 
working drawings, with concise ex- 
planations, of the design, construc- 
tion, and use of all tooling equip- 
ment and procedures used in industry 
today. $7.50 


Principles of Radio 
for Operators 


By Ralph Atherton 
Very clear, simple explanations of 
the electrical fundamentals and oper- 
ating principles of every basic radio 
part, with nearly 500 illustrations 
and demonstrations. $4 


Introduction to 
Practical Radio 
By D. J. Tucker 


An unusually Lge 4 basic text on 
all fundamentals, with full reviews 
of the necessa mathematics at 
points where it is used, and many 
practical problems. Illus. $3 


Shop Job Sheets in Radio 
By R. N. Auble 


8k. 1—Fundamentals $2.50 


8k. 2—Service Problems $2.50 


Aircraft Drafting 
By H. H. Katz 


Teaches the elements of technical 
drawing and the special practices of 
aircraft drafting largely through hun- 
dreds of illustrations. Includes many 
aircraft production and engineering 
data. $5 


The Blueprint Language 
By H. C, Spencer & H. E. Grant 


Thoroughly explains every detail of 
blueprints, with especially good train- 


ing in vizualization. All problems are | 


facsimiles of actual industrial blue- 
prints and drawings. $5. 


Practical Marine 
Electricity 


By S. N. LeGount & 
H. S. Dusenbery 
A complete course in the electrical 
fundamentals, installation, operation, 
and maintenance of all marine elec- 
trical equipment. Illus. $4.25 


Machine Shop Operations 
By L. E. King 

Class and shop manuals on machine 

tool operations. 

Lathe, aon 

$1.75 Operations—$1.; 

Bench, Grinder 
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COMPACT — VERSATILE 
FOR SCHOOL SHOPS 


This Wells Metal Cutting Band Saw is a compact, 
versatile machine for cutting metal, fibre, plastics 
and other materials. Swivel-type vise permits angu- 
lar cuts, if desired. Easy to operate—saves time— 
occupies little floor space. 


Capacity of the WELLS NO. 5 makes it practical 
for school shop use. It is economical and fits into 
most school budgets—lts initial cost is low—lts 
operating expense is small. 


Thousands of Wells Saws are in use today through- 
out the world, in schools and factories, proving their 
acceptance. Your students should become familiar 
with this modern method of cutting. Write for fur- 
ther information concerning free classroom demon- 


stration. 
Technical Details 

CAPACITY: 

1°” 

5” Dia. 

Angular Cuts to 45° 
Motor Size..................... 1/3 H.P. 
Speeds, selective......................-. 60, 90, 130 per min. 
Floor Space.......... 21” x 50” 


Shipping Weight Approx. 425 lbs. 


See our exhibition in Booth No. 87, American 
Vocational Association Show in Milwaukee. 


Products, by Wells are Practical 


METAL CUTTING 
BAND SAWS 


WELLS CORPORATION 
2600 SHOP AVE THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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What's Doing in the Field of 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Printing Curriculum Study 

Workinc toward the ultimate goal of 
setting up basic curriculums in the 
graphic arts field, a commission has 
been established jointly by the Printing 
Industry of America, Inc., Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, and the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association. At 
a conference held in Washington this 
summer, it was decided to proceed to 


develop four basic curriculums. These 
are to be at the industrial-arts or guid- 
ance level, the vocational or preappren- 
tice level, the college level, and for train- 
ing printing teachers. Known as the 
Commission on Basic Curricula, the 
group is now engaged in the compilation 
of materials on the printing curriculum 
as used in various educational institu- 
tions throughout the country and has 
Hartley E. Jackson of San Jose, Calif., 
State College, as chairman. Several 
hundred outstanding men in printing 
education will be consulted by the com- 
mission in its work which, it is antic- 
ipated, will take a year or more. 
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Minnesota Convention 


THE second statewide convention of t! » 
Minnesota Vocational Association dre, 
1800 participants on October 28 and «) 
at Minneapolis. The association h:s 
shown a rapid growth during the pa-i 
two years and now has nearly 106) 
members as contrasted with 320 in 1947. 
New officers are president, Dr. Ella Ros». 
Professor of Home Economics Educ:- 
tion, University of Minnesota; vice- 
president, George Campaign, Director 
of Vocational Education, Duluth; secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. J. Kortesmaki, Assist- 
ant State Supervisor of Agricultura! . 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


Scholastic Industrial-Arts 
Awards 

A NEw division has been added to the 
Scholastic Industrial-Arts Awards pro- 
gram this year—radio-electronics. The 
divisions in which entries can now be 
made include wood, metal, drawing, 
plastics, machine shop, and radio-elec- 
tronics. Prizes of cash and merchandise 
are awarded winners and certificates are 
presented to instructors whose students 
win prizes as well as to the winners 
themselves. Information booklets and 
entry blanks may be obtained from 
George H. Fern, Director, Scholastic 
Industrial-Arts Awards, 7 East 12th St., 
New York 3, N.Y. 


AIAA Convention 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that the 
American Industrial-Arts Association 
will hold its 1949 convention May 12-14 
at the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis, Mo. 


New Building at Bellingham 


CoNnsTRUCTION has started on a new Arts 
Building at Western Washington College 
of Education, Bellingham, according to 
Charles M. Rice, Chairman of the In- 
dustrial-Arts Department. . The upstairs 
of the two-story building will provide 
quarters for the Art Department while 
the lower floor will include industrial- 
arts facilities. Provision is made for a 
large general shop, a planning and draft- 
ing room, photography laboratory, a 
visual-aids workroom, seminar room 
and library, a main office, finishing 
room, general office, storage areas, and 2 
large room designed for use as an indus- 
trial museum, large classroom, or as- 
sembly room .with picture-projectior 
facilities. Another general-shop area or 
the lower floor with additional rooms 
for elementary industrial arts upstairs 
and a wing for a print shop will be 


added later. 
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FINE TRAINING... 
rates Snap-on Tooke 


Your students are the skilled mechanics of the future. . . 
the logical reason why you should acquaint them during 
their training period with fine Snap-on Tools — the choice 
of better mechanics everywhere. Using modern Snap-on 
Tools means early development of superior — 
speed, dexterity. These are attributes that reflect credit 
to you in growth of students to capable mechanics. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


8152-L 28TH AVENUE KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


SP ha THE CHOICE OF BETTER MECHANICS 


The famous C&L No. 32A 

‘““Mechanic’s Favorite’’ 
Torch is the ideal tool for 
trainee purposes. Its true 
mechanic’s grade construc- 
tion and great range of 
flame control for a variety 
of precision work, give skills 
at every stage a proficiency 
boost toward Master Mechanic 
excellence. 


Sold through leading 


jobbers everywhere 


CLAYTON & LAMBERT MFG. CO. 


1722 DIXIE HIGHWAY LOUISVILLE 10,,KY. 
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“OLIVER” No. 194B Single Spindle 
BORER 


Rigid, lightweight 
Borer with large 
capacity ... ideal for 
school shops 


This ‘Oliver’ Borer is a favorite in 
school shops. It drills clean holes 
accurately and quickly. Bores holes 
up to 34-inch diameter in hard 
wood, up to 114 inches in soft 
wood, up to 4 inches deep. Using 
the table, it bores holes in the edge 
of 22-inch stock. Without the table 
it bores holes in the edge of stock 
32 inches wide. Has adjustable 
head. Table tilts 45° to right and 
left. A sturdy machine, easy to op- 
erate. 


@ Write today 
for 
Bulletin 
No. 194B 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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Payment will be made for each Kink published. 
Send to Editor, School Shop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


How to Correct 
Blueprints Painlessly 
After the first run of blueprints on 
a job or project is made, it is often found 
desirable to make changes or additions. 
Colored pencils are seldom satisfactory, 
and white pencil marks soon smear to 
an illegible blur. 

An easy way of making additions or 
changes on a blueprint that are practi- 


Gut 


cally undetectable is through the use of 
silver nitrate. A ready source of silver 
nitrate is a caustic pencil. Simply shave 
off a piece the size of a pinhead and stir 
it into a drop of water with a penpoint. 
Use this solution as you would ink and 
print or draw on the blueprint. A white 
lire will immediately appear where it is 
used.—A. T. Schell, Hammond Techni- 
cal Vocational High School, Hammond, 
Ind. 


Gluing a Picture Frame 

Gluing operations on picture frames 
in the general shop need not cause loss 
of time and trouble. Eight small blocks 
of wood and a piece of string aid in 


ATF LITTLE GIANT 


Write for illustrated 
press sheet on ATF Little Giant. 


Safe to Operate—All moving parts com- 
pletely enclosed. 


Special Features — Automatic feeder; 


open reciprocating bed easily accessible 
for making changes in type form without 


removing from bed; ideal for cylinder 
press instruction with minimum investment. 


Yes, It Is Popular: 


During the past year over thirty schools 
have installed these Little Giant Presses in 


their Printing Departments. Many more 


now on order will be delivered this year. 


American Type Founders 


Department of Education * 200 Elmora Avenue * Elizabeth B, N. J. 


doing a neat job. Assembly depends. ‘n 
the first place, on accurate cutting of ‘ e 
mouldings as to length and angle (45 |. 
Mitered corners may be made to fit p »- 
fectly by working a dovetail saw throu h 
each miter to straighten it. 


STRINGS, 


FRAME 


“BLOCK OF WOOD 


Apply the glue to the frame mould- 
ings after placing them on a flat sur- 
face. Wind a piece of string around the 
ends of the frame-to-be and tie it tightly. 
Place two blocks of wood under the 
string at the center of each moulding. 
By moving the blocks in opposite direc- 
tions toward the corners, you can pull 
the string taut. When the glue dries, the 
frame will be square.— Richard H. 
Schoepflin, Teachers College of Connec- 
ticut, New Britain, Conn. 


Use a Cup 

Finding suitable and clean containers 
from which to paint and varnish often 
creates a finishing room problem. 

The glass jars and tin cans frequently 
used for this purpose can be replaced 
by several inexpensive tin drinking cups. 
These cups are available at hardware and 
department stores. 

The cup handle proves very useful in 
holding the cup while working and may 
be used to hang the cup on conveniently 
located hooks when not in use. Each 
cup should be labeled for its intended 
use, such as for varnish, shellac, and 
various paints and lacquers.—David F. 


Becker, Blair City Schools, Blair, Nebr. 
For Polishing 


It is possible to do fine polishing on 
light sheetmetal jobs and projects with- 
out the use of wheels. Simply use ordi- 
nary slacked lime or powdered chalk. 
Rub with a clean ¢loth. These two 
agents have the same base, by the way, 
and they work wonders when it comes to 
brightening up metal.—Edward G. Sen- 
kewitz, Fifth Avenue High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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We have a supply of those hard-to-get COPPER and 
ALUMINUM CIRCLES in many sizes and gauges. 


Easy to work. 


Also © BRACELET BLANKS 
* RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
in Aluminum, Brass, Copper, and Stainless Steel 


Our “Handi-jig” Fluting Tool is simple to operate and 
assures dependable results. 
Write for your FREE metalcraft instruction booklet and 


price list today. 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
5239 Brown Ave., Dept. SS, St. Louis 15, Mo. 


KLENKE’S 


R N i T R E-LADDER BACK-SIDECHAR 


DRAWING- 
F- 


Lime OF 2 SPLATS 


LINE OF LOWER SPLAT 


General instructions on 
furniture making, suitable 
machinery, assembling and 
finishing, upholstering, proj- 
ects including authentic cop- 
ies of old masters. 


The best group of projects 
ever assembled by this famous craftsman—de- 
signer—author. Besides the exact copies of 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and Dun- 
can Phyfe, he has numerous attractive plans 
for pieces based on modern adaptations. 

Machine work is suggested wherever possi- 
ble, and the many uses of cutting and finishing 
machines are fully explained and illustrated. 

Furniture plans include side chairs, arm- 
chairs, mirrors, tables, chests, cabinets, and 
complete suites for both bedroom and dining 
room. 


This is the book shopmen have been wanting 
for the advanced woodworking student. $3.25 


1738 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Illinois 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
DECEMBER, 1948 


There’s Only One Genuine Handee 


The first tool of this kind—today’s finest! 
Smooth, steady power at your fingertips! A 
tool that’s easy for students to handle, re- 
sponsive to every direction. Turns out pro- 
fessional looking projects for pleasure or 
profit—ship, plane, train models, costume 
jewelry, w carvings, initialed glassware 
and leather goods. Handee works on metals, 
alloys, plastics, wood, glass, etc. AC or DC. 
25,000 r.p.m. Weight 12 ounces. 
SCHOOL SET contains Handee and 40 acces- 
sories in carrying case $27.50. Handee with 7 
accessories (no case) $20.50. Get at stores or 
sent postpaid. Satis- 
faction Guaran- 
teed. CHICAGO 
WHEEL & MFG. 
CO., 1101 Mon- 
roe St., Dept. SH, 
Chicago 7, IIL. 
FREE  52-page 
Manual. 


TOOL OF 
s00!1 USES 


SHOP 
BOOKS 


GENERAL PLASTICS 


—Projects and Procedures 


By Raymond Cherry. This book tells 
how to work plastics with hand tools, 
power tools, and how to do internal 
carving and dyeing. Designs and di- 
rections are given for 49 attractive 
plastic projects including cutting, 
drilling, punching, tapping, finishing 
and many other steps necessary for 
completing different objects. $1.50. 
Revised 1948. Order today. 


OTHER BOOKS 


MACHINE WOODWORKING... $2.75 
GENERAL SHOP WOODWORKING......... $1.00 
PROJECTS IN WOODWORK... $3.50 
GENERAL DRAFTING $1.00 
PROBLEMS IN DRAFTING and DESIGN... 
DRAWING APTITUDE TEST—Spec., set... 
SPUR GEARING 
METALWORK, TECHNOLOGY and 
PRACTICE 


$4.00 
GENERAL SHOP METALWORK... $1.00 
UNITS iN SHEET METALWORK... 80 
UNITS IN BENCH METALWORK 


UNITS IN ETCHING, SPINNING, RAIS- 
ING and TOOLING METAL. 80c 


UNITS IN PATTERNMAKING and 
FOUNDING 


UNITS IN FORGING and WELDING 
GAS & A.C. ARC WELDING and 
CUTTING 


$1.00 
MACHINING OF METAL—Smith In prep. 
MACHINE SHOP PROJECTS... $1.00 
ENGINE LATHE OPERATIONS. $1.60 
BLUEPRINT READING, CHECKING and 
TESTING $2.00 


READING AIRCRAFT BLUEPRINTG..............$2.00 
GENERAL SHOP ELECTRICITY...................$1.00 
PROJECTS IN ELECTRICITY... $1.00 
PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITV...................... $1.60 
APPLIED FUNDAMENTALS OF 

MACHINES 


METHODS OF 
GENERAL PRINTING 
SUPERVISOR'S JOB IN INDUSTRY........... .- 80c 
GENERAL BOOKBINDING...........................$1.00 
GENERAL 
GENERAL PLASTICS. $1.50 
PRACTICAL SIGNS and POSTERWORK...$1.00 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Dept. 151, W. Market St. 
Bloomington, IIlinois 
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Books: 


Television and F. M. Receiver Servic- 
ing. Kiver. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1948. Pp. 212. $2.95. 


Designed to meet the demand for a text 
which will serve as a guide to F-M and tele- 
vision repair and installation. It is written so 
that the person: who understands A-M radio 
will be able to understand the text matter 
concerning F-M and television. There are 
many diagrams and some illustrations of parts 
in use in modern radio and video operation. 

Milton S. Kiver is the author of Television 
Simplified, F-M Simplified, and U H F Radio 
Simplified. 


Mechanical Drawing Achievement 
Inventories. Allison and Allison. 
Chicago, Ill.: The Goodheart-Will- 
cox Co., 1948. Pp. vi + 44. $1.00 
(paper bound). 


This is a series of tests for determining stu- 


dent experience and achievement in drafting. - 


It is intended to aid the teacher by providing 
guides for instructional programs for indi- 


vidual students and to aid the student by pro- 
viding him with a blueprint of what he should 
know after completing certain instructional 
units in his subject. Most of the tests are 
drawings of tools or operations in manufac- 
turing processes which might be expected to 
be shown in representational form on drawings. 
The testing technics are matching, true-false, 
completion, and multiple choice. 

Floyd C. Allison is head of the drafting de- 
partment, Chadsey High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. Arthur V. Allison is an industrial 
engineer in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Machine Woodworking (revised edi- 
tion). Smith. Bloomington, Illinois: 
McKnight and McKnight, 1948. Pp. 
152. $2.75. 


A basic text for use in advanced courses in 
woodworking, this work utilizes the unit meth- 
od of instruction. Text material explains all 
operations for the student and it is expected 
that the instructor will give assignments using 
the power tool and the technic most recently 
explained. The student is expected to discover 
the correct method of performing each opera- 


tion by reference to the text. This will c: ise 


. him to rely less on the instructor and mor on 


his own ability to follow written instruct’ )ns 
and to recall demonstrated operations. F ch 
unit involves an operation and all operati ns 
are illustrated with drawings of each stag: of 
the operation. 

Robert E. Smith is Professor of Education, 
The Ohio State University. 


How To Paint with Air. Knaus. C»i- 
cago, Ill.: The Paasche Airbrush 
Co., 1948. Pp. 92. $3.75. 

This is a book for artists, illustrators, de- 
signers, architects, cartoonists, photographes, 
and teachers and students of industrial arts 


who wish to know the technics and uses of air ‘ 


painting. There are more than 200 illustra- 
tions, including samples of work done with air 
brushes by leading commercial artists and 
illustrators. 

Frank J. Knaus is a commercial artist. He 
was formerly associated with the Walt Disney 
organization in Hollywood, Calif. 


Mechanical Drawing. French and 
Svensen. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1948 (fifth edition, re- 
vised). Pp. x + 437. $2.80. - 


The enlarged edition of the French and 
Svensen text has been produced in order to 
bring it in “conformity with modern indus- 
trial practice and with the high standards of 
today’s teachers.” It is intended for use with 
a series of six McGraw-Hill Text-Films which 
are correlated with various chapters in the text. 


Teaching aids in the book are in the last 


chapter which is devoted to 23 groups of prob- 
lems in the field. 


See these and other 
McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Graw-Hilt at the A. V. A. Convention 


MECHANICAL DRAWING—New 
French and Svensen* 


MECHANICAL 


5th Edition: 


WORKBOOK IN 
DRAWING: Coover 


WORKING WITH PLASTICS: Dunham 
ELEMENTS OF RADIO SERVICING: 


Marcus and Levy 


ESSENTIALS OF RADIO: Slurzberg 


and Osterheld 


YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 
WOOD OR METALWORKING 


MANY SCHOOLS ARE IMPROVING 
AND MAKING CHANGES IN THEIR 


WORLD'S GLDEST 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
DEPARTMENTS 
WE CAN HELP YOU WRITE US 
ESTABLISHED 


MANUFACTURERS OF WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 


1830 


PPP PPP PPP 


Campbell’s quick-dry Super Kamex is a 


AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS: Crouse 


CARPENTRY FOR THE BUILDING 
TRADES: Lair 


RADAR PRIMER: Hornung 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, .N. Y. 


new and improved varnish that dries much 
quicker than ordinary varnish. Can be 
brushed when thinned with turpentine, but 
spraying is recommended. Dries within the 
hour. Waterproof, resistant to alcohol and 
alkali, and is recommended as a substitute 
for lacquer in quick finishing work. Has 
twice the solid content of lacquer, and is 
more economical to use. 


The M. L. Campbell Company are specialists in finishes for the 
school shop. Write today for el one descriptive price list. 


M. L. CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Dept. SS 


708 E. 19th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


SCHOOL SHOP 
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Thomas E. French is the author of Engineer- 
ing Drawing and other works. Carl L. Svensen 
wrote Drafting for Engineers and other books. 


Gem Cutting. Willems. Peoria, Ill.: 
The Manual Arts Press, 1948. Pp. 
224. $3.50. 


The work of a person who took up lapidary 
work as a hobby and made it his profession, 
this book is intended for anyone who wishes 
to take up gem cutting or to get information 
on this little-known subject. It can be used for 
selfinstruction or as part of a teaching course 
in the field. A 16mm film and a set of 2” x 2” 
(35mm) slides in color are in preparation as 
supplementary aids for use with the book. 
There are instructional chapters on various 
operations in the trade with photos and dia- 
grams. 

J. Daniel Willems is an expert in lapidary 
work and an inventor. 


Basic Repair Operations. Albany, 
N. Y.: Delmar Publishers, Inc., 1948. 
Pp. ix + 220. $2.50 paper covered, 
$3.25 cloth covered. 

Manual “B” in the Delmar series for train- 
ing in automotive repair occupations, this book 
is concerned with the “related technical in- 
formation and repair operations which are 
basic in training automobile mechanics.” Em- 
phasis is placed on the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the auto mechanic. Instructional 
units cover every phase of the mechanics of 
repair installations. Many drawings, photos, 
and diagrams are included. 

- The publication is under the sponsorship of 

the New York State Vocational and Practical 

Arts Association. 


Pamphlets: 


Occupational Outlook Information Series for 
States is a group of 49 pamphlets (for the 
states and the District of Columbia) show- 

ing the major industries, industrial trends since 

1940, and population trends and outlook for 

each state. The series are useful for coun- 

selors and teachers interested in passing on to 
youth the latest job information for their areas. 

The pamphlets are available for 10c each from 

the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 

ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Ask for pamphlets for the state or states in 

which you are interested under the title, Oc- 

cupational “Outlook Information Series for 

States, VA Pamphlet Series 7-2. 


Employment Outlook in the Plastics Products 
Industry is bulletin No. 929 in the Occupa- 
tional Outlook series of the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

It is a survey of the plastics industry, its na- 

ture, operation, locations, work prospects, and 

general outlook for the future. There is a 

section devoted to a discussion of the training 

opportunities open to new workers in the field; 
both industrial training and trade school and 
college opportunities are listed. Bulletin may 
be procured for 15c from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Opportunities in the Automotive Business is a 
booklet prepared by the service section of 
the General Motors Corporation. It contains 

a short sketch of the development of the auto- 

motive industry and an account of the presént 

outlook for employment. It describes work at 
central factories and at service installations 
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throughout the country. Copies are available 
without charge at the Educational Service De- 
partment of Public Relations, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Visuals: 


Elements of Art is a series of eight discussional 
slidefilms recently issued by the Jam Handy 
Organization, Detroit, Michigan. Each film 

is an aid in explaining an element of art. 

Films in the series are Lines, Shapes, More 

Shapes, Solid Shapes, Color, Using Color, Pro- 

portion, and Painting a Picture. The series 

costs $33.50; individual films, $4.95. For de- 
tails write to the Jam Handy Organization, 

2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Catalog Number 11 is a compilation of the 
latest 16mm sound films offered by the 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J. The 


catalog is nearly 100 pages and lists both free 
and rental films. For a copy, at no cost, write 
to the Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 
Those requesting copies will have their names 
placed on a list to receive supplementary an- 
nouncements of new films at regular intervals. 


A New Tool for Teaching is a booklet prepared 
- by the Ampro Corporation, a firm which pro- 

duces motion-picture equipment. It is a dis- 
cussion of the place of sound films in educa- 
tion. There are tips on the proper use of the 
motion-picture, descriptions of the equipment 
needed, and suggestions for setting up an in- 
tegrated sound-film program in the school 
system, as wéll as descriptions and pictures 
of equipment manufactured by the publisher. 
Copies are sent to schools and colleges 
throughout the country. Extra copies may be 
secured for 10c by writing to Ampro Corpora- 
tion, 2835 N. Western Aye., Chicago 18, Ill. 


NOW you can teach power jointing 
and planing at LOW COST! 


POWER KING 4:2” JOINTER PLANER 


High tool prices need no longer keep 
your students from learning first-hand 
all the advantages of jointer-planer 
work. This low-cost Power King 414” 
jointer-planer has the professional de- 
sign and construction that assure top 
quality work. 

Look at these features! Precision 


SEND POSTCARD 
FOR NEW FREE 
CATALOG! 


ground grey-iron tables with 544” x 23” 
total working area. Balanced 3-blade 
steel cutter head that turns at 4000 
RPM on 2 deep-grooved ball bearings. 
Ground cast iron fence that tilts 45° 
both ways. Instantly adjustable front 
in-feed table, with scale for accurate 
setting. 

Features like these make jointer- 
planer work easy and interesting for 
your students, greatly simplify your 
teaching. You'll find them all 
in the new Power King, now 
on display at your dealer’s. In- 
spect the entire Power King 
line for top value. Write for 
catalog. 
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Old American Designs Announced 


Stanley Tools, New Britain, Conn., have re- 
cently introduced a new line of plan sheets 
for woodworking shops. The plans all feature 
Early American influences. They are designed 
for use in junior-high shops. Each is printed 
on a separate 8%” x 11” sheet, with photo- 
graph illustration of the finished product. 

The designs are available in two packets, 
“A” and “B,” offered by the Stanley Educa- 
tional Department. Each packet contains 15 
different designs and is offered for sale at 25c 
per packet, postpaid. Write to Education Divi- 
sion, Stanley Tools, New Britain, Conn.; or 
check No. 24 on the coupon. 


Compact Spindle Shaper by Atlas 


A spindle shaper built for accuracy and effi- 
ciency in the full range of shaping operations 
is the latest in the Atlas Press Company, Kala- 


*mazoo, Mich., line. 


The chief features of the new product are: 
heavy construction which keeps vibration at 
minimum; fixed spindle design for smooth 
cutting; feep grooved ball bearings; heavy 
fence with 114” adjustment and 14” adjustment 
for right side; convenient controls for quick 
set-up; attached motor mounting bracket which 
makes up a compact, portable unit. It operates 
on a % HP, 3450 rpm motor. Without the 
motor, specifications are 26” x 1514” x 184". 

For further information write the Atlas Press 
Co., 26031 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
or check No. 25 on the coupon. 


The Friction-Matic Wet 
Tool Grinder 


The Boice-Crane Friction-Matic grinder for 
tools and knives will throw no water on its 
operator, has selfadjusting friction drive, and 
operates at constant speed throughout its life, 
according to an announcement from that firm. 
It features an extra-wide tool rest which per- 
mits sharpening of longhandled knives and 
hatchets and wide plane bits and scrapers. 
Peripheral speed is consiant on the grinder 
even as the wheel diameter is reduced through 
wear. There is an automatic step-up in wheel 
rim speed in order to compensate for the loss 
in peripheral surface. 

For complete information write to Boice- 
Crane Co., 938 Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio; 
or check No. 26 on the coupon. 


Educational Value in New 
Liquid Plastic Kit 

A new educational plastic kit has been devel- 
oped by the Pittsburgh Fabric Products Com- 
pany for school and laboratory use. The kit 
has instructions for use of the modern thermo- 
setting resins. Kelon, the firm’s liquid plastic 
specialty, is one of these and the kit contains 
materials for simple molding and casting of 
objects with the product. Advantages of Kelon 
are that it is durable, permanent, and clear. 
Five steps are necessary for molding with it 
and the ordinary home double boiler ‘can be 
used to cure the mold. 

For complete information write to the Pitts- 
burgh Fabric Products Co., 4756 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa.; or check No. 27 on the cou- 
pon. 


Multipress Available in One Unit 

The Midget, a multi-purpose, oil-hydraulic 
press with a capacity of 2000 pounds, is offered 
for sale by the Denison Engineering Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. The machine has its own 
pumping equipment. Ram stroke, ram speed, 
and ram pressure are all easily regulated by 
controls which are placed in easy reach for 
the operator. 

Weight of the machine is only 270 pounds. 


Its measurements, overall, are 13” x 30” x 
2934” and it is easily moved throughout the 
shop. It is adaptable to an unusually wide 
range of operations and permits an exceptional 
latitude in the use of special toolings and ac- 
cessories. For further details write the Denison 
Manufacturing Co., 1160 Dublin Rd., Colum. 
bus 16, Ohio; or check No. 28 on the coupon. 


DECAL-CRAFT Project Kit 

More than 12,000 teachers are now teaching 
color and design principles with the aid of a 
free help called the DECAL-CRAFT project 
kit, according to its sponsor, the Meyercord 
Company, manufacturer of decalcomania. 

Meyercord’s free kit includes enough decals 
for the whole class, and all materials needed 
to set up a study project teaching the arts of 
interior and accessory decoration. Project 
sheets explain basic design technics and sug- 
gest an endless variety of objects to be deco- 
rated. 

DECAL-CRAFT users report enthusiastic 
student response. DECAL-CRAFTed articles 
when returned home, help to knit closer parent- 
teacher relationships. 

_ Teachers who want the free DECAL-CRAFT 
kit should write on school stationery, indicating 
subject taught and number of pupils, direct to 
Educational Division, The Meyercord Company, 
Dept. 125-11, 5323 West Lake St., Chicago 44, 
Ill.; or check No. 29 on the coupon, stating 
number of pupils. 


New Literature 


Model “C” Lathes and BUR-ology. Two booklets 
produced by Pratt & Whitney, West Hartford, 
Connecticut, describing phases of their indus- 

trial line. The first contains specific descrip- 

tions of variously sized model “C” lathes as 
well as a general description of the model 
and its operational features. The second pam- 
phlet is concerned with the use (and mis-use) 
of burs in industry. There is a history of the 

bur as it has come into industrial use and a 

list of definitions in use in the field of “bur- 

ology.” For free copies of the booklets write 
to Advertising Dept., Pratt & Whitney, Charter 

Oak Blvd., West Hartford 1, Conn., mentioning 

Scuoot Suop; or check No. 30 on the coupon. 


Allied Radio 1949 Catalog. Contains compre- 
hensive listings of radio and electronic parts 
and equipment for classroom, laboratory, and 

shop. Emphasis in this 180-page catalog is on 

the selection of books, materials, training kits, 
test instruments, parts, and equipment re- 
quired by schools for their radio and electronic 
training programs. Catalog will be sent on re- 

quest. Write to Allied Radio Corporation, 833 

W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill.; or check 

No. 31 on the coupon. 


Each item listed above is numbered. Chest bg 
numbers of the items you want, and mail 
coupon, properly filled in, to... 


School Shop 
Aun Arbor, Michigan 


24K (25c) 24B (25c) 25 26 
27 28 j$29( .) 30 #431 
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CALCUL 


ATOR 


Only 10¢ 


Solves many other woodworking problems in seconds 
... simply set dial to get measurements; slope per foot in 
degrees; comparative hardness, weights and workability 
of various woods; bit sizes; nail specifications; tool sharp- 
ening tips. 6” diameter vt varnished cardboard. Special 


offer. Send 10c to Green 
Street, Rockford, Illinois. 


ee Tool Co., 2052 Twelfth 


Remember—GREENLEEis the name 
for dependable, high-quality tools. 


No. 993 
7 


TEACH ACCURACY 


Start-to-finish work holding encourages precision... 


@ Your work is always accu- 
tately lined up in a “Yankee” 
Vise. Carefully machined .. . 
top, bottom, sides and front end 
for use in any position. Makes 
convenient, economical jig. For 
handling rounds, each vise is fur- 
nished with V-grooved, hardened 
steel block. Four sizes of “Yan- 
kee” Vises . . . 114”, 2”, 2%” 


and 4” jaw widths. Same sizes 
also available with detachable 
swivel base for bench use. 


Is the Yankee” Tool Book 
on your shop shelf? FREE! 


YANKEE TOOLS NOW A PART OF 


: THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 


Philadelphia 33, Pa 


Buy Tools 
This Handy 
Economical 


STARRETT 
Way - - - 


The Starrett Student Kit 
contains the essential 
measuring tools for shop 
classes . . . all in one 
handy folding case... 
protects the tools from harm, 
makes them easy to carry, easy 
to check in and out of the tool 

crib. There’s real economy in Pl ons 
buying genuine Starrett Tools— 
made for lasting accuracy by the —9”_ combination square with 
World’s Greatest Toolmakers. Senter punch, @” fexinic 
See the Starrett Student Kit at rule 
your tool dealer’s . . . or write caliper and 4” hermaphro- 
for complete details. 


VISIT THE STARRETT EXHIBIT—BOOTH 39—A. V. A. CONVENTION 


MECHANICS’ HAND MEASURING TOOLS AND PRECISION 
+ DIAL INDICATORS « STEEL TAPES « HACKSAWS 


AND BAND SAWS - PRECISION GROUND FLAT STOCK 
Through Your Distributor 


THE L. S. STARRETT CO. + World's Greatest Toolmakers - ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


‘They re rolling 
off the line.. 


SHIPMENT 
From STOCK! 


“I” BAR and 
HARGRAVE CARRIAGE CLAMPS” 


We're producing No. 640 I-Bar Clamps and our 
new #530 Carriage Clamps in greater quantities 
than ever. Get immediate delivery from stock. 
The #530 Carriage Clamp frame is made of a pow- 
erful new metal far stronger than malleable . . . 
proved under INDIVIDUAL POWER TESTS. 
Openings in all popular sizes. - 
The Hargrave “I” Bar Clamp is rapid and power- 
ful. Notches in web permit quick action, no 
slipping. Screw is steel, heat treated to prevent 
bending and battered threads. Openings from 2 
ft. to 10 ft. 


Write for Catalog of complete line. 
SEE YOUR NEARBY INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR 


4059 Montgomery Road 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


The Cincinnati Tool Cs 
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BUILD IT -FIX IT 


AMBROID 
“IT STAYS STUCK” 


For a quick job with perma- 
nent results, use multi-purpose, 
fast drying Ambroid Liquid 
Cement. Ready-to-use Am- 
broid is waterproof, transpar- 
4 ent, flexible, heat and corro- 
sion resistant, and Extra 
Strong. Time tested for over 
38 years, Ambroid is handy 
for assembling and repair- 
ing. Get it from your regu- 
lar supplier. If you have 
never tried Ambroid, get 
acquainted! Send 25¢ for 
r large 2 oz. tube, postpaid. 
Also put up in 50¢ 4 oz. tubes, 
pints, quarts, gallons. 


101 Broad St., Boston 10, Mass. 


UTICA TOOLS 


For — Tool Mileage 


TOOL No. '20 

Flat Nose Pliers 
i —5°—6" 
UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CORP. 
TCA 4, NEW YORK 


ART METAL AND 
JEWELRY TOOLS 


Our new Catalog SS of high grade tools and sup- 
plies for school shop work is ready. Ask to be 
added to our mailing list, enclosing 50 cents which 
we deducted from first order amounting to 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


'10 Thomas Street Providence, R. 1. 


SUPPLIED BY THE AUTHORS OF 
Plastic Craft? _ 


Catalogue on Request :- 


PLASTIC CRAFT WORKSHOP: 


BOX 1275S RAHWAY, N. J. 


From Washington from page 28 


The year’s best speech on education 
was probably made in Washington by a 
University of Chicago professor. He 
said that our schools are rigged up to 
serve only the kids who can handle 
words easily. Other children are ignored 
or helped in a half-hearted way. Per- 
haps the professor (whose name is 
Ralph Tyler) didn’t know of the efforts 
of industrial-arts and trade teachers, or 
perhaps he did. At any rate he insisted 
that the verbal pupil is the center of the 
school show and that words, words, 
words, (as Hamlet said in the best mo- 
tion picture of the year) rule the school. 

While we are plugging books and 
movies, here is a good word for “Apart- 
ment for Peggy,” a Twentieth Century- 
Fox technicolor piece worth seeing dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation. It pictures 
a young man who, after some soul 
searching, decides to become a teacher. 


Reform in the Comics.—After a 10- 
year build-up, comic books emerged as 
a first-rate educational force—teaching 
children to strangle and maim their 
playmates. The comics publishers (who 
sold 60 million copies a month during 
the last year) were indignant at such 
charges whenever they were made. Nev- 
ertheless, city after city passed ordi- 
nances regulating the sale of the gory 
story in strips. As the year ended, edu- 
cators in Washington were working on a 
code for comic book publishers, suggest- 
ing that they picturize the excitement in- 
herent in history, biography, folk-lore, 
and science. 


Unreleased Time.—The Supreme 
Court ruled that public schools may not 
give religious instruction in their class- 
rooms. The cry of “godless public 
schools!” was heard once more over the 
land. To this, public school officials re- 
plied, “We stress spiritual values such 
as tolerance and brotherhood.” To prove 
it, the Educational Policies Commission 
will publish in 1949 a yearbook telling 
how the public schools inculcate a sense 


of religion in pupils without teaching 


dogmas. 


In the 1949 Wind.—The proposal for 
regional schools in the South was beaten 
in Congress. last summer, but southern 
governors will try again in 1949 to push 


the plan through. Merit rating for teach- 
(“if you're good, you get a raise”) 
“went into effect in New York State. 
Teachers everywhere condemned it, say- 
|-ing. there: is ‘no: scientific. method for. 
“measuring good teaching. ‘Nevertheless, 
merit rating _May. come to stay for all’ 


CALL ON PLASTIC PARTS & SALES’ 

QUICK SERVICE AND HUGE STOCK 

Over 1700 Items for all 
Plastic Craft Projects 


PARTIAL LIST 
OF PLASTICS 


huge stock of plastics, ad- 


IN STOCK! hesives, 8, and other 
PLEXIGLAS items available for imme- 
LUCITE diate shipment! All sizes 
CELLULOSE f nationally 

ACETATE known brands of 
CASTOLITE rods, and tubes places at 
METAL FINDINGS our disposn e tl 
PLA JEWetSs jargest stecks of plastics on 

KS e el And our mid- 


NDSOO 
FINISHING part of the wad most 

COMPOUNDS rd day 
POWER VOOLS 
Many Other items 


INSTRUCTORS: 
SEND FOR 
PRICE LIST 


It’s bigger and bet- perce: Write on sehool | tter- 
ter than ever. Write . NT: 
on school letterhead. 


Write tor Price List and Catalog’ 
INSTRUCTORS: Accept FREE 
our big plastics price list. folder on 
Interns} Carving of Plastics, Jew. 
elry Findings Information 
lent ir 


0! 
which will be Hetoated from first 
order. 


PLASTIC PARTS & SALES 


1157 S. Kingshighway Bivd. St. Louis 10, Mo. 


DESIGNED AFTER YEARS OF CONTACT WITH ‘Wiig ‘i 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE. SANFORIZED. SIZES 
$625,, 36 TO 46 INCLUSIVE. COLORS: 


REPAID BLUE, WHITE, GREEN, GREY. 


CANVAS PRODUCTS CORR, 
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LEATHER & CRAFT | 
SUPPLIES 


Large illustrated 1948 catalog 
showing thousands of items for 
the Leathercrafter. Leathers, 
Tools, Patterns, 


Books, Ready 
Send '0c today t to cover handling charges. 


RUSSO HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
239 South Spring St., Dept. SS1, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ELECTRIC KILNS 


LONG LIFE RIBBON TYPE HEATING ELEMENTS 
2000 F° to 2200 F°—Quick Delivery 
Large & Small—Bench & Floor Models 


JAMES W. WELDON 
Labo 
2315 Harrison St. 


ratory 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Examinations for Teachers of Auto Shop, 
Electric Shop, Machine Shop, Print Shop 
and Wood Shop in the Chicago Pubiic 
High Schools will be held February 26, 1949. 
For information, apply to 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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BETTER TOOLS SETTER STUDENTS 


ks in these and all 
ae technical fields—schgol discount. Catalog 
to requested on school let- 


"MODERN TECHNICAL BOOK & TOOL CO. 
Dept. MSS, 55 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Arts and Crafts Counselor: Outstanding New Eng- 


‘land Camp for boys seeking experienced Shop man 


for 1949 season of July and August; good salary 


‘for right man. Reply to: SCHOOL SHOP; Dept: 


W4s, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
¢: @CHOOL. SHOP 
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teachers if the New York experiment 
succeeds. 

“Jron curtain,” a phrase invented by 
Winston Churchill, was very popular 
during the year. But the Library of 
Congress says it is receiving more Rus- 
sian books, magazines, newspapers, and 
technical bulletins than ever before. 
Only a few scholars and officials bother 
to read them. 

The year ended without a Commis- 
sioner at the head of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Up to November 2, few top- 
notch educators wanted the job. Now 
that the Truman administration is secure 
for four more years, there may be a few 
applicants. To get a flood of applica- 
tions, one simple step is necessary: raise 
the Commissioner’s salary from $10,000 
to $18,000 a year. 

There is a strong movement, however, 
in Washington to overhaul the entire 
federal set-up for education. The plan 
is to pull the Office of Education out of 
the Federal Security Agency, and to ap- 
point an independent National Board of 
Education to advise the Commissioner. 
Such a proposal would have had little 
chance last January when the Congress 
was controlled by the Republicans. This 
year the Congress is dominated by 
Democrats. Anything can happen. 


If the Shoe Fits.—During American 
Education Week a vocational high 
school in New York City which trains 
for sea careers held “open ship.” How 
many shop teachers held open shop? 


IN THE Morning Mail... 


it serves are invited. Address the Editor, SCHOOL 


[ives comments about SCHOOL SHOP and the field 
SHOP, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 

ScHoo. SHop magazine has been a true 
friend in my first two months of teaching and 
I shall look forward to each issue... . 

Robert H. Arntz, 
Unionville, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

I like your editorial, “This Matter of Time.” 
[November ScHoot Suop, page 2]. This is 
the same argument I have had with apprentice 
people for several years. 

We have suggested that they set up.a sched- 
ule of accomplishments for each pay-rate in- 
crease throughout the apprenticeship period. 
These accomplishments should be measured by 
both practical and written tests. It seems that 
even the men of the apprentice training service 
of the U. S. Department of Labor are afraid of 
such a procedure. We can’t get them to even 
enforce their own suggestions or rules. They 
promote apprentice programs and ask us to 
offer related subjects for apprentices, they en- 
courage apprentices to attend school, but only 
in isolated cases do they actually require 


schooling or definite accomplishments before 
being advanced from one step of the appren- 
ticeship to the next. 
Perhaps a few more editorials similar to 
yours might help correct the situation. 
E. L. Williams, 


Director, Industrial Extension Service, 
Texas A. and M. College. 


Steel shelving and parts bins for 
immediate delivery! Ask for a free 
copy of catalog #234 listing shelv- 
ing, bins, cabinets, lockers and 
other types of steel equipment. 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT CO. 


2652 N. Long Avenue 
Chicago 39, Il. e Berkshire 7-0829 


STANLEY-CARTER 


ROUTER 


with new 
Micrometer-Adjustment 
Base 


Aw KNOB lets you raise or 

lower motor and bit, or remove 
the motor entirely. Combines the ad- 
vantages of precision — calibrated 
threading with that of speed of ad- 
justment. One turn of motor changes 
depth of cut exactly 46” ...a 
quarter-turn, Calibrated 16 
threads per inch. Write for full in- 
formation. Stanley Electric Tools, 
Stanley-Carter Sales Department, 
540 Myrtle St., New Britain, Conn. 


Turn of knob to 
right locks motor 
to base. 


Half-turn to left 
permits adjust- 
ment for depth of 


10-INCH DIAMETER DISC 
ke PRECISION BALL BEARINGS 

ie TABLE TILTS 45° BOTH WAYS—USABLE WITH EITHER DISC OR BELT 

Jk SANDS ANY WIDTH BOARDS, ANGLES, CURVES—METALS, PLASTICS 


NEW Atlas 
Belt and Disc Sander 


+INCH WIDE BELT 


out. Here’s a tool that adds new zest and zip to every woodworking class. 


3. Full turn to left 
frees motor for 
removal or quick 
depth adjustment. 


[ STANLEY ] 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HARDWARE? HAND TOOLS ELECTRIC TOOLS STEEL STRAPPING 


DECEMBER, 1948 


Takes all the drudgery out of sanding. Helps your students get a truly 
“professional” finish on their projects in a matter of minutes. The Atlas 
belt and disc sander is ruggedly built for long, dependable operation. 
And it’s priced right for limited school budgets. Send today for new, 
complete descriptive bulletin. 


ATLAS PRESS CO. 


1236 N. PITCHER ST., 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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OW at the year’s ending, here are 

two score facts on the march of 
education which school shop men may 
have missed. 


World Split.—Educators stopped talk- 
ing about one world and began to write 
books and articles about education in a 
divided world. Unesco, which was sup- 
posed to help bring about one, warless 
world, fell for the same line, pushed into 
it by the men in the State Department, 
with and without striped pants. 

Meanwhile, men in the Pentagon, with 
or without brass, looked to the split 
atom as the solution to the problem of a 
split world. 

But educators rejected the idea of 
atom-bombing Russia as un-Christian 
and impractical. They have a more pow- 
erful weapon, they said—education. 

Their judgment was this: Russia won’t 
start shooting. She’s too weak. Her aim 
is to make Communism so attractive to 
the plain people everywhere, that they 
will want to introduce that system in all 
the countries of the world. Our answer, 
therefore, must be to make democracy 
even more attractive so that our people 
will not be seduced by Russia’s way of 
life. The prospect is that for the next 20 
years Russia and the United States will 
glower at each other in their armed 
camps. Only better schools, producing 
better educated, more productive citizens 
can break this cold impasse. 


The People Spoke.—This was the year 
in which an election was supposed to de- 
cide the fate of the country. But neither 
major candidate saw fit to discuss edu- 
cation in his campaign. You-Know-Who 
kept silent on the issue; the man now in 
the White House said he is for all the 
things he had asked the Eightieth Con- 
gress to enact, which included federal 
aid to education. 

Not quite sure, however, whether fed- 
eral aid to education is needed, the 48 
state governors decided to take a close 
look at their own systems of education 
through a private study. 

Regardless of this action, and regard- 
less of other oponents of federal aid, 
this measure is certain to be enacted into 
law before Truman leaves the White 


House in 1953. So predicted the pre- 


BY MICHAEL PACA 


dictors, holding for support to no poll. 
They based their rash words on the fact 
that the fourth and most radical New 
Deal is here in Washington. It was 
brought in by Harry Truman and or- 
ganized labor. These two forces (of 
which the greater is undoubtedly the 
first) plan to spend close to one billion 
dollars on federal aid to schools, social 
security for teachers, a national bureau 
for workers’ extension education, a na- 
tional science foundation, federal schol- 
arships, and a stronger U. S. Employ- 
ment Service with job guidance services 
for youth. 
There may also be created during the 
next four years a strong Department of 
Social Welfare equipped to give major 
attention to social and educational prob- 
lems of our country. ; 


Against Jim Crow.—Negroes put up 
their scrappiest fight in a generation for 
what they thought was their rightful 
share of education. Graduate and pro- 
fessional students infiltrated into white 
southern universities. They argued that 
the Supreme Court had ruled that they 
were entitled to equal education. In Vir- 
ginia small groups of Negro high-school 
pupils knocked at the doors of white 
schools seeking admission. They wanted 
to get their schooling in the same kinds 
of light, airy classrooms and well- 
equipped snops as their white neighbors. 


Mother Army.—The draft began to 
call young men from their jobs and 
classrooms. But the Army, in effect, 
said to parents: “Don’t worry. We'll 
take care of your boy. We'll meet all his 
spiritual, moral, and educational needs.” 
No semantics expert took the time to ex- 
plain that phrase. 


Gas-Pipe Radio.—The Federal Com- 
munications Commission shook its fin- 
ger at school men saying: “Buses, taxi- 
cabs, and department stores are making 
wide use of radio. Only education is 
lagging far behind. If school people 
don’t wake up, the spectrum will be 
gobbled up by commercial interests. The 
least you educators can do is to get in 
on gas-pipe radio.” (If industrial-edu- 
cation teachers want to know more about 
this type of radio write the FCC for de- 
tails. ) 


New Books.—Two books wort! any 
schoolman’s time were published ¢: ing 
the year. Stuart Chase, master of s ple 
words, summed up all we now — now 
about the art of dealing with hu: ans, 
whether individuals or groups. He c |led» 
his book The Proper Study of Mai. -ind 

. which, as Alexander Pope «nce 
sang, “...is man.” Chase calls his |:ook 
a study of human relations, or the 
science of getting the best out of pec le, 
instead of stuffing them with facts. Fic. 
tion produced The Hickory Stick by Vir- 
gil Scott. It describes how teachers, 
board of education members, and princi- 
pals throw knives at each other in a mid- 
west town. If you have more time dur- 
ing the holidays, you might also read 
Education in a Divided World by James 
B. Conant. It sums up the “competent 
judgment” on the cold war touched on 
in the fifth paragraph of this Letter. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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FORMING ALCOA ALUMINUM —64 pages; 21 illustrations; 11 
tables—Explains the fabrication of aluminum and magnesium by 
blanking and piercing, drawing, spinning, shape forming, embossing, 
coining and stamping. Discusses the forming characteristics of 
the various aluminum alloys. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM AND ITS ALLOYS —156 pages; 25 illustra- 
tions; 88 tables—Fundamental information concerning the many 
Alcoa Aluminum Alloys. Data in tabular form on their chemical 
and physical properties as well as the tolerances and sizes of all 
commercial forms. 


RIVETING ALCOA ALUMINUM—56 pages; 19 illustrations; 19 
tables—Detailed information on riveting aluminum and its alloys. 
Covers strength and proportions of riveted joints, driving methods, 
and selection of rivet alloy. Also, brief account of aircraft riveting. 


FINISHES FOR ALCOA ALUMINUM—64 pages; 60 illustrations 
—A handbook which discusses the many kinds of finishes that can 


be applied to aluminum by mechanical, organic, chemical, electro- | 


chemical, and electroplating methods. 4-color plates show actual 
finishes. 


WELDING AND BRAZING ALCOA ALUMINUM — 134 pages; 52 
illustrations; 18 tables—Complete information on torch, arc, re- 
sistance welding, and brazing of aluminum. Includes a discussion 
of the recently developed tungsten-are welding method. Six full- 
color illustrations of welding flame adjustments. 


CASTING ALCOA ALLOYS—142 pages; 29 illustrations; 16 tables 
—General foundry principles, including melting, molding, and 
finishing. A complete description of the various aluminum casting 
alloys is listed in convenient forms. 


MACHINING ALCOA ALUMINUM AND ITS ALLOYS —68 pages; 
21 illustrations; 6 tables—Useful information on tools best fitted for 
machining, drilling, reaming, tapping and threading, sawing and 
filing aluminum; speeds and feeds; and general machining practice. 


Which of these books and visual aids do you 
need? They will prove invaluable to any teacher 
whose students are working with aluminum. Be- 
low is additional material, useful for general 


Aluminum— Its Story. Written 
in nontechnical style for Junior 
High School students. Tells 
how aluminum is made, its 
history and uses, 48 pages, 
illustrated. 


BOOKS 


on Aluminum Shop Practices 


background information on aluminum. All teach- 
ing aids described on this page sent free to in- 
dustrial arts teachers. Write ALUMINUM ComPANY 
or America, 1775 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


An Outline of Aluminum. General 


. information on the history, chemis- 


try, production, and applications 
of aluminum. Suitable for teachers 
and Senior High School students. 
64 pages, illustrated. 


FIRST IN 


Chart on Chemistry and History of 
Aluminum. Covers complete story 
of aluminum from mine to metal. 
Graphically illustrated with photo- 
graphs, diagrams, drawings, and 
raw material samples. 21 x 30 inches. 


Visit Alcoa Exhibit at American Vocational Association 
Convention. November 29th—December 4th—Milwaukee 
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